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who deal in these expressions, may avoid making"
themselves responsible for any fundamental theorem
respecting the standard of moral obligation, but they
do not the less imply such a theorem, and one which
must be the same in substance with that OB which the-
more logical thinkers of a more laborious age grounded
their systematic treatises on Natural Law.

Is it necessary to recognize in these forms of speechr
another distinct meaning of the word Nature ? Or'
can they be connected, by any rational bond of union,,
with either of the two meanings already treated of?
At first it may seem that we have no option but ta
admit another ambiguity in the term. All inemirie&
are either into what is, or into what ought to be:
science and history belonging to the first division,
art, morals and politics to the second. But the two-
senses of the word Nature first pointed out, agree in
referring only to what is. In the first meaning
Nature is a collective name for everything which is.
In the second, it is a name for everything which is of
itself, without voluntary human intervention. But
the employment of the word Nature as a term of
ethics seems to disclose a third meaning, in which
Nature does not stand for what is, but for what oughfc
; to be; or for the rule or standard of what ought to be.
A little consideration, however, will show that this is
not a case of ambiguity; there is not here a third
sense of the word. Those who set up Nature as a